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The church has always been right in regard to peacex—Wittiam Aten, D. D 
NO. V. 
THE AMERICAN PULPIT IN 1838. 


I nave recently met with a sermon of the Rev. Nicholas 
Murray,* pastor of a Presbyterian church in Elizabethtown, 
N. J., on the death of the Rev. Thomas Morrill, first a soldier 
of the Revolution, and afterwards a Methodist preacher. ‘The 
discourse is well-written, and its subject appears to have been 
held in high and general esteem as a man, a Christian, and a 
minister of the gospel; but they all conspire to illustrate the 
war-degeneracy of the times, and to show how far the leprosy 
still clings to the very ambassadors of the Prince of peace. 

The preacher, in his unqualified eulogy of the warrior, seems 
never to have suspected that the custom of war is unchristian, 
and dwells with a keen zest on his hero’s bold and bloody 
career. He details one exploit after another, just as if robbery 
and bloodshed were deeds congenial to a follower of Christ, 
and says, that in the execution of a “daring and heroic act 
which gained great popularity, Oliver Spencer, then a ruling 
elder of this church, was captain of one boat, and ‘Thomas 
Morrill of another.” 

All this seems to have been said for the very purpose of 
extolling the departed saint as a warrior. ‘“ We have dwelt 
thus long,” the preacher tells us, “on the revolutionary services 
of Mr. Morrill, deeming these details necessary to a right un- 
derstanding of his character, and feeling that, unless some of 








* Preached in 1838, ‘This article prepared soon after. 
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the facts we have stated are now rescued from oblivion, they 
will soon be lost beyond recovery. ‘The actors and sufferers 
of those days are rapidly passing away. In a few years more, 
the last of them will disappear from the stage they have so 
long adorned; and with them will perish some of the best and 
rarest materials of history. Religion and liberty are equally 
their debtors ; for, whilst they established on an enduring basis 
the latter, they opened a wide and effectual door for the ex- 
tension of the former.” 

Not content with these strong remarks, the writer gives us a 
long note on the subject, and says that “incidents of a deeply 
interesting character, and forming fine (!) material for the future 
historian, might now be collected from every portion of the field 
on which the battles of the Revolution were fought. There 
are yet among us those that witnessed them, and who can 
narrate them with accuracy ; but they will soon be away from 
the stage which they have so long adorned ;” and he gravely 
recommends the selection of Fourth of July orators, “compe- 
tent, experienced and patient men, to collect facts, incidents 
and anecdotes, and to present them well-digested, and in an 
interesting manner,” as a means of “ great good!” He addsa 
few specimens of what he is so anxious to have preserved, all 
deeds of violence and blood; yet he finds it “ difficult to decide 
who deserved most praise (!) for gallantry and patriotism,” but 
gives a list of “noble soldiers” to whom “all tradition awards 
unanimous praise for character, appearance and patriotism.” 

Our author looks upon our revolutionary war as the very 
offspring of Christianity! ‘ Without the holy and devoted men 
who evangelized New England, the Revolution,” he solemnly 
assures us, “never could have been. The standard of revolt 
against the enactments of tyranny might be spread out to the 
breeze ; but it would soon be folded up again, and consigned 
to the vaults of despotism to rot. It was the religion of 
America that nerved the arm of the patriots in battle. Were 
it not for the religion of the country, probably another blow 
never would have been struck for its independence after the 
retreat of Washington from the banks of the Hudson to the 
western banks of the Delaware.” 

Here is a pretty fair sample of those Christian ministers who 
have given little or no attention to the subject of peace as @ 
part of the gospel; and we find some of these very extracts, 
along with others of the same stamp, copied into religious 
papers for the special edification of their readers ! 
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How strange the ignorance of such men respecting the pa- 
cific principles of the gospel! Did they never read the sermon 
on the mount, or the thirteenth chapter of Romans? Have 
they never reflected on the peculiar spirit and precepts of 
Christianity? Can they find in the example of Christ, his 
apostles or the early martyrs, any ‘approximation to what Mr. 
Murray so warmly commends? Let Christ or an apostle act 
as his hero did,—but the very supposition would shock com- 
inon sense. 

No wonder at the prejudices of unevangelized minds against 
Christianity as commonly understood and practised! Here is 
one of its consecrated preachers lauding it as a religion of 
blood, as the very main-spring of war, as a fomenter of revolt ! 
And the Christian press commends him for all this, and com- 
placently quotes his warm eulogies of war and the warrior! 
Did Christ or Paul teach thus? Could an infidel ask a better 
theme for reproach, or the pagan a fuller justification of his 
hatred and his fears? 

We see, also, how the war-spirit is still diffused in Christian 
communities. ‘The very ambassadors of the Prince of peace, 
if we may take the eminent one now before us for a specimen, 
foster, applaud, inculcate it! It is vain to say, that they go 
against the custom, even while commending its devotees; for 
these indiscriminate, stereotyped encomiums on war and war- 
riors, on revolution and revolutionists, on rebels and rebellion, 
are in truth the strongest endorsements they could give of the 
practice itself. All such eulogists are abettors of war; the God 
of peace will hold them responsible for their libels on his religion. 

Is there no need, then, of special efforts for reform? Were 
all the followers of the Prince of peace to take the course 
recommended and pursued by Mr. Murray, it would be abso- 
lutely impossible for such a kind of Christianity as they would 
propagate to pacify the world. A religion that “nerves the 
arm in battle, and lifts the standard of revolt,” lead to univer- 
sal and permanent peace !! 





Assurpity or War.—A prince, says Voltaire, picks a quarrel with 
some neighboring sovereign, collects together a number of idle fel- 
lows, who have nothing to do and nothing to lose, binds their hats 
With white worsted five sous to the ell, and marches away with them 
to glory! J firmly believe, that war, or the sending thousands of our 
fellow-creatures to cut one another to bits, often for what they have 
= concern in nor understand, will one day be reckoned far more 
a — than if people were to settle an agreement over the dinner- 
table with their knives ; a logic, indeed, which was once fashionable 
some places during the “good old times.” 
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TESTIMONIES AGAINST WAR. 
OF STATESMEN.—No. Il. 


Epmunp Burke, probably the greatest political philoso- 
pher the world ever produced, was decidedly pacific in his 
sentiments, and transmitted these views to the school of poli- 
ticians formed under his influence. Fox, Sheridan, Canning, 
Brougham, may all be regarded as his pupils in the science of 
politics; and the history of the British parliament records their 
frequent and successful exertions to prevent war. England, 
Europe and the world are deeply indebted to those great 
minds for nearly a quarter of a century of general peace. 

Some of Burke’s statements respecting the waste of life in 
war defy belief, and awaken doubt whether he intended they 
should be received as sober realities. ‘‘ It is an incontestible 
truth,’ he says, ‘‘that there is more havoc made of men in 
one year by men, than has been made by all the lions, tigers, 
panthers, ounces, leopards, hyenas, rhinoceroses, elephants, 
bears and wolves, since the beginning of the world. I think 
the number of men now upon earth are computed at five hun- 
dred millions at the most. Here the slaughter of mankind 
amounts to upwards of seventy times the number of souls this 
day on the globe.’’* 

GrorcGe CanninG, thus exposes the inefficacy of war: 
‘*In the whole history of wars between European powers, 
whoever heard of a war between two great nations having 
been ended by obtaining the exact, identical object for which 
the war was begun? I believe, that, in the whole history of 
Europe, such an instance cannot be found.” f 

‘* However confident,’? he says on another occasion, ‘‘l 
may be in the justice, and however clear as to the principle 
of the measure embraced in the message from the throne, it 
becomes me, as a British minister, in recommending to the 
House of Commons any step which approaches even to the 
hazard of war, to use the language of sorrow and regret. | 
can assure the House, that there is not within its walls any 
set of men more deeply convinced than his majesty’s ministers, 
nor any individual more intimately persuaded than he who 
now has the honor of addressing you, of the importance of 
peace to this country, and tothe world. So strongly am I 
impressed with this opinion, that I assure you there 1s no 
question of doubt, no question of present advantage, no ques- 
tion of remote difficulty, which I would not have passed over, 








* Burke’s Works, Vol. I, pp. 38, 39. + Herald of Peace, Vol. VII, p- 206. 
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compromised, or adjourned, rather than call on the House 
to sanction any measure which should appear of a warlike 
tendency. Britain ought to act the part of an umpire, to 
assuage the animosities, and restrain the aggressions of con- 
tending nations,’’*—a part which she has nobly acted for 
twenty years, under the guidance of those pacific politicians 
who sprang from the school of Burke. 

A debate three years after in the House of Commons called 
forth in 1829, an expression of similar views from nearly all 
the leading statesmen of Great Britain. Sir James McInrosu, 
in opening the debate, said, that ‘‘ such discussions in repre- 
sentative assemblies will be serviceable, if it were only as 
affording vents for political animosities, proving the good-will 
which subsists between the governments constituted on the 
principle of representation, and rooting more firmly the 
strong and growing passion for peace, which, I rejoice to 
say, is visibly extending and increasing throughout every 
nation in Europe, and which, I would add, is the best legacy 
left us by the fierce war which raged from Cadiz to Copen- 
hagen. If my passion for peace could have received any 
addition, it would have been strengthened, when I heard the 
horrors of war described and deprecated by a man who, 
during the twc thousand years that have elapsed since Scipio 
vanquished Hannibal, was the only individual that in one 
battle had destroyed all his enemies. I confess I feel astrong 
passion for peace, for I must call it by that name; and I trust 
this feeling will ultimately become the ruling passion of all 
Europe.” 

Sir Roperr Peet, in continuing the debate, remarked, ‘‘ I 
will not follow the right honorable gentleman through all the 
details of his speech; but I will at once express my cordial con- 
currence with his sentiments respecting the advantages and 
blessings of peace, and my congratulations for the happiness 
which fifteen years’ entire freedom from war, an unusual 
circumstance in our later history, has afforded us. I do hope 
that one great and most beneficial effect of the advance of 
civilization, the diffusion of knowledge, and the extension of 
commerce,’’—strange that he did not mention Christianity, 
the very main-spring of all instrumentalities in the cause of 
peace,—** will be to reduce within their proper dimensions, 
the fame, the merits, and the reward of military achievements; 
and that juster notions concerning the moral dignity and the 
deserts of those who apply themselves to preserve peace, and 
avoid the eclat of war, will be the consequence.” 

RouGHAM followed Peel, and said on the subject of peace, 


ee 





* Herald of Peace, Vol. V, pp. 251, 252 (1826). 
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‘I rejoice to hear it declared to be the duty of the country 
to preserve peace inviolate. At all times I have prayed for 
this valuable object; but especially now, when we may be 
said to be bleeding at every pore from the effects of war, | 
trust that nothing will be suffered to place that dearest object 
in hazard. I heartily rejoice to hear, that the ardor for mili- 
tary glory, and the thirst of fame, which has ever been the 
curse of nations, has been so justly stigmatized to-night.” * 

Lord Brougham was still more explicit in 1830. ‘* My prin- 
ciples,—I know not whether they agree with yours; they may 
be derided, they may be unfashionable; but I hope they are 
spreading far and wide,—my principles are contained in the 
words which that great man, Lord Faulkland, used to express 
in secret, and which I now express in public, Peace, Prace, 
PEACE. I abominate war as unchristian. I hold it the 
greatest of human crimes. I deem it to include all others,— 
violence, blood, rapine, fraud, every thing which can deform 
the character, alter the nature, and debase the name of man.’’t 

On various occasions, Lord Brougham has expressed similar 
views. At the meeting of the British Scientific Association, in 
Edinburgh, 1834, he said, ‘‘ it has.often been remarked, that 
war is a game at which, were the people wise, governments 
would not often play; and I may add, that in encouraging and 
fostering the exertions of men of science, who are of no party, 
over whom the angry tempests of war pass innocuous, a 
government is taking the best means to facilitate that which 
should ever be their chief aim,—PrEACE ON EARTH, AND GOOD 
WILL AMONG MEN. As individuals, the older they grow, the 
more sensible they become that life is too short to be spent 
in personal quarrels, so I am happy fo say, that the world is 
too old and too experienced for neighboring states to engage 
in war with little or no ground of quarrel.” 

Such are the views, not of visionary philanthropists, but of 
the ablest statesmen that ever lived; sentiments uttered not 
by way of compliment, but as an homage due to truth; a 
spontaneous expression of their deliberate and settled convic- 
tions respecting the baleful custom of war. Recount their 
names, and say if the opinions of such men as Clarendon, 
Burke and Brougham are not worthy of the most serious and 
respectful consideration. 





Morrauity amone Souprers.—Since the 54th regiment went to 
India they have lost thirty-four officers, twelve hundred men, fifty- 
one European women, and one hundred and thirty-five children (one 
thousand four hundred and twenty human lives), all from disease, 
except seventy, who were slain in the field ! 

ots int 


* Herald of Peace, Vol. VII, p. 135. t Advocate of Peace, Vol. I, pp. 84, 85. 
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VOLUNTEER COMPANIES. 


There are few evils of a public nature more deleterious to 
the morals of the community, especially of the young, than 
the existing system of volunteer militia in this Commonwealth. 
The public expenditure for merely the wages and equipments, 
although probably amounting to some seventy or eighty thou- 
sand dollars a year, is the smallest objection of the philan- 
thropist to this novel system. 

Wherever a company of this description exists, there is a 
focus for dissipation in all its ruinous shapes. Meetings are 
frequently held nominally for improvement in military exer- 
cises, but in fact, for the fascinating pleasures which accompany 
them. Encampments, balls, dinners, suppers, attended with 
gaming, intemperate eating, and intoxication, not to name other 
gross vices, are more or less attendant upon these meetings. 

There are other evils to which all the members are ex- 
posed. Those who escape the contamination of vicious 
indulgence, are still, in numerous instances, very great suf- 
ferers by the loss of time, taken from their regular business, 
and the expenditure of money which their pecuniary circum- 
stances will not justify. How many faithful, affectionate 
wives suffer at home in painful solitude and distressing 
anxiety, while their husbands are revelling at the midnight 
entertainment, to return at alate hour, excited with intoxi- 
cating drinks, cross and irascible from losses and disappoint- 
ments at the gaming-table, or by burdensome assessments, 
which so materially lessen their ability to supply the wants of 
those whom God and the laws of society have made dependent 
upon the fruits of their honest industry! 

The late developments in the trial of Mrs. Kinney show 
up some of the usual attendants upon membership in these 
companies. In a small town, the existence of one of these com- 
panies is a blight upon its prosperity. Even admitting that in 
our cities, one or more of these companies may, at some par- 
ticular juncture, be useful, of what use are they in other parts 
of the State? Because a hundred or two may by possibility 
be necessary, is that a sufficient reason for keeping up a 
body of ten thousand? 

The subject of militia and volunteer trainings, the whole militia system, calls 
for a thorough discussion; and we should like much to see the following topics 
exhibited in the light of common sense and Christian principle:—1. Is the sys- 
tem necessary for any purpose whatever?—2. Whether necessary or not, does 
it now do any real good?—3. Its legitimate, inevitable effects; its expenses in 
Many ways; its waste of time; its suspension and derangement of business; the 
variety of its demoralizing influences; its tendency to keep alive a war-spirit, 
and thus to occasion wars in endless succession. 
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ENCOURAGEMENTS. 


THE LEAVEN AT worK.—‘‘ Don’t be discouraged, brother,”’ 
said a friend of peace in the ministry to one of our agents, 
‘‘your labors will not be in vain. You are sowing the 
right seed; and God will take care that they spring up in 
due time, and bring forth a harvest. I was travelling many 
years ago near the White Hills, and left at a tavern, where 
I stopped, some peace tracts; and in a year or two, I heard that 
an auxiliary peace society had been formed in that town, 
through the influence of those tracts.”’ 

‘*T hope,’’ said one of our agents to a man that had sub- 
scribed for our periodical, ‘‘ I hope you will make a good use 
of it in your family, and train them all up to be a generation 
of peace-makers.’’ ‘‘O,” said he, ‘‘I don’t need that or 
any thing else to convert me, for I have been settled about it 
from my boyhood. When a boy, I bought of a pedlar an 
essay on peace that made it all daylight to my mind; and 
ever since | have held war in utter abhorrence.”’ 

Such examples show how the leaven of pacific principles is 
working inthe community. We confess our surprise at the 
change produced by so small an amount of means; an amount 
so small, that in any other cause it would hardly have left an 
impression on the public mind; and yet it has already started 
the current of popular feeling through the civilized world 
against war. With feelings how different from those of thirty 
years ago, is it nowregarded! How altered the tone in which 
the pulpit and the press, the piety, intelligence and virtue of 
Christendom speak of it! And all this accomplished at an 
expense less in twenty-five years than what it costs Chris- 
tendom to support her war-system even in peace for a single 
hour!! 

A NEW COADJUTOR IN THE CAUSE OF PEACE.—The papers 
inform us, that Mrs. Gaines, the wife of General Gaines, has 
lately been lecturing, with great acceptance, in some of our 
western cities, on ‘‘the horrors of war.’’ Her husband could 
doubtless furnish her with some startling details from his own 
experience. 
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PecUNIARY BONDS OF PEACE.—The prince of Orange, re- 
cently elevated to the throne of Holland, abdicated by his 
father, king William, is said to have owned stock in the 
United States Bank to the amount of $1,000,000. This is 
only one instance out of hundreds; and the vast amount of 
American stocks held by capitalists through Christendom, 
must operate as a strong guarantee of peace. Every dollar 
thus owned by foreigners, would be forfeited by war; and the 
two or three hundred millions thus vested in property on this 
side of the Atlantic, are so many bonds for the preservation 
of peace. 





SIEGES.—No. ITI. 


8. Srece or Lonponperry, 1689.—Londonderry was garrisoned 
by the troops of William the Third, and besieged by those of his 
father-in-law, James the Second. Although the siege lasted only 
104 days, both armies lost by slaughter, famine, and sickness, fully 
12,000 men, besides the peaceable inhabitants who perished in great 
numbers. The prices of provisions in the city were during the siege 
as follows:—horse-flesh, 1s. 6d. per pound; a quarter of a dog, 
fed on dead bodies, 5s. 6d.; a dog’s head, 2s. 6d.; a cat, 4s. Gd.; a rat, 
1s.; meal, 1s. per quart. 

9. Siece or Bripoa, 1836.—Accounts from Spain give a deplor- 
able picture of the distress of the inhabitants of Bilboa during the 
siege of that town. The famine was so sore that provisions sold at 
the following prices :—horse-flesh, 2s. 2d. per pound; half a cat for 
2s. 2d.; an egg, Is. 1d.; a fowl, £1. 1s. 8d. The number of poor 
families starved to death is not stated. It is shocking to think that 
men who call themselves Christians can inflict such miseries on 
their fellow-creatures to gratify the lust of gain and ambition. 

10. Srece or Genoa, 1800.—“ Massena, with 24,000 French 
troops, the residue of the famous army with which Bonaparte had 
overthrown Italy, occupied the city of Genoa. A powerful Austrian 
force, under Melas, advanced along the shores, while a British fleet 
blockaded it by sea. The French, thus besieged by sea and land, 
were cut off from all supplies. Even before the city was reduced 
to the last extremities, a pound of rice was sold for five shillings, and 
a pound of flour for eight shillings. Afterwards beans were sold 
lor one penny each, and a biscuit of three ounces for ten shillings. 
A little cheese and a few vegetables were the only nourishment 
given to the sick and wounded in the hospitals. Men and women 
in despair, filled the air with their groans and shrieks. Children, 
left by the death of their parents in utter destitution, implored the 
passing stranger; but none either pitied them or aided them. But 
horrible beyond description was the case of the Austrian prisoners 
confined in certain old vessels anchored in the port, for in the famine 
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they were left without food for days together! They ate their shoes, 
and devoured the leather of their pouches. In the end, the French 
vuards were withdrawn, lest they should fall a sacrifice to ravening 
hunger. The prisoners endeavored to scuttle their floating prisons, 
preferring death to the tortures of famine. A pestilence in the city 
now added to the ravages of death; malignant fevers carried off 
crowds from the public hospitals, the hovels of the poor, and the 
palaces of the rich. The French army, being thus in absolute 
starvation, added to the clamors of the inhabitants and the terrors 
of bombardment, were obliged in the beginning of June to accept of 
a capitulation. In less than a month after Genoa had surrendered, 
it was again in the hands of the French, so that, in a military point 
of view, all this waste of life and extremity of human suffering went 
for nothing.”* 

11. Srece or Macprsure, 1631.—The storming of Magdeburg 
by the Austrians under Marshal Tilley was most horrible and 
revolting. The city was given up to pillage, and set on fire in 
several places. Even children were wantonly thrown into the fire 
by the conquerors. In clearing the streets of the ashes and corpses 
which Jay in heaps, poor mangled wretches were seen crawling 
from under the dead, children wandering about with heart-rending 
cries, seeking their parents, and infants still sucking the dead bodies 
of their mothers! More than five thousand were thrown into the 
Elbe, to clear the streets, and a much greater number had been 
consumed in the flames. The entire amount of human beings 
destroyed was calculated at thirty thousand! 'Two days afterwards, 
Tilley, who was very regular in saying his prayers! ordered a Te 
Deum to be sung in the cathedral, and he rode through the city that 
he might be an eye-witness, and inform his master that no such con- 
quest had been made since the destruction of Troy and Jerusalem.+ 

12. Siree or Mantua, 1796.—Wurmser, with an army of 26,000 
Austrians, garrisoned the city of Mantua, and was besieged by the 
French forces under Bonaparte. The unhealthy air of the sur- 
rounding marshes, with privations of every kind, occasioned the 
spread of infectious diseases, and there were soon 9,000 men in the 
hospitals, most of whom died. A series of destructive sallies and 
attacks further reduced the besieged, and after enduring the woes of 
war in every hideous form—sword, pestilence, and famine—for 
nearly six months, during which time there perished in Mantua 
twenty-seven thousand human beings, the garrison surrendered. 
Besides this waste of life, the mortality in the French army during the 
siege was great.t In 1799, Mantua again endured a frightful siege. 

13. Stormine or Manre, 1n Normanpy, 1087.—William the con- 
queror having taken offence at some remarks made by Philip, king 
of France, respecting his corpulency, marched his army towards 
Paris, ravaging the country with fire and sword. The town of 
Mante was carried by assault, and reduced to ashes; even the 
churches were burnt. Two hermits from the country who had 
taken refuge in one of them, both perished. While William was at 
Mante eagerly superintending the work of destruction, he was 
attacked with a fever, and set off for Rouen, but in leaping a ditch 
he received a hurt from the pommel of his saddle which increased 


* Capt. Beavoir’s Memoirs. + Shiller’s Thirty Years’ War. + Scott’s Life of Napoleon. 
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his indisposition, and being unable to sit his horse, he was carried 
in a litter to a village near Rouen, where he died after a few days’ 
iliness.* 

14. Srece or Cauars, By Epwarp I[II.—After holding out eleven 
months against the English, the besieged were sorely pressed by 
famine, and offered to surrender. Edward would only grant them 
“personal safety” on condition that six of their principal men should 
be sacrificed as a punishment for prolonging the siege. In this 
distress Eustace St. Pierre stepped forward and offered himself as 
one of the victims. Five others followed his noble example. The 
six men left Calais barefoot, with ropes about their necks, and went 
to the conqueror with the keys of the city. With the heart of a 
barbarian, Edward gave orders for their execution; the Prince of 
Wales and the English nobles having in vain interceded for their 
pardon. But Philippa, the queen, having been informed of the 
affair, cast herself at her husband’s feet, and implored him for 
Christ’s sake to desist from an action that would be an eternal 
blemish on his memory. She prevailed, and then took the heroes to 
her tent, fed and clothed them, and sent them away with a present 
to each of six pieces of gold. 





THE SOLDIER’S VICTIM: 


OR THE INFLUENCE OF WAR ON DOMESTIC MORALS AND HAPPINESS. 


Our President, in his late excursion into New York, visited ‘‘ the ancient 
Dutch village of Herkimer,’ and gathered from its minister the following 
illustration of the influence exerted by war and warriors on society. 


“T spent the evening with Domine Murphy, a very warm-hearted 
and philanthropic old gentleman, who has long been interested in 
the cause of peace, without having had any intercourse with peace 
societies. I had spent an evening with him in Union College; and 
he urged me to come to Herkimer, and give them an address on a 
week-day, if I could not spare a Sabbath. He formerly lived in Al- 
bany; and as he spoke the Dutch and German languages, as well as 
the English, and was fond of legendary lore, he had treasured up 
many reminiscences of the early Dutch settlers in Albany, and their 
manners. Among the many aged persons with whom he was ac- 
quainted, was an old Dutch lady, who lived to the age of one hundred 
and four years. This old lady was very garrulous, and remembered 
events of three quarters of a century past, as though they were of 
yesterday, among which was the following, which she remembered 
minutely, with names and dates. 

After the English had taken possession of the province of New 
York, near the close of what is called the “old French War,” there 
came to Albany a regiment of English soldiers. The effect on the 
sober Dutch manners of the age was disastrous indeed. The inhab- 
itants were unaccustomed to the flash and finery of the English offi- 
cers, and it quite turned the heads of the young men, but particular- 








* Stowe’s Chronicles. 
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ly of the young women, both of whom had just begun to learn the 
English language. The public money was lavishly expended, as js 
always the case in war, and luxury began to make its appearance 
among all classes of the people. The young officers were dashing 
fellows, and really ‘astonished the natives, both male and female, 
by their gold and scarlet uniforms, and by their new oaths, not yet 
familiar to the Dutch ear. By degrees, they ingratiated themselves 
with the young men and women, and corrupted the morals of both. 
The young men learned to fight, swear, drink and swagger, and to 
belch out the infidel sentiments they had learned from their new 
instructers, and the young women to flirt and coquette. Balls and 
dances,—I believe masquerades, too,—became frequent. At length, 
they got up a temporary theatre, and enacted a licentious English 
play, called the “Beaux’s Stratagem,” in which the young officers 
acted the part of females, dressed in the fashion, and highly painted, 
which gave many occasions of gibes and jokes when they met the 
young ladies of Albany. 

The old Dutch domine, Frelinghuysen,—great uncle to the Hon. 
Theodore Frelinghuysen, late of Newark, N. J., and now President 
of the University of New York, an honor both to the church and the 
State,—this old domine, a man of superior education, who spoke 
Dutch, German and English equally well, took the alarm. He visit- 
ed the families of his flock repeatedly, and entreated both old and 
young to be on their guard. He was beloved and respected by his 
flock. The old people heard him, but the young, already corrupted, 
turned a deaf ear. Family quarrels ensued; and the old sided with 
the domine, while the young took the part of the officers. As a last 
resort, the domine determined to preach a sermon in English on the 
corruption of the times, and particularly on the bad effects of the 
theatre, directed to the young people, many of whom now under- 
stood the language, and particularly to the officers. He did preach 
the sermon, and it was printed. Domine Murphy has read it, and 
has promised to get me a copy of it, if possible. Domine Freling- 
huysen in his sermon warned the old people of the effect that the 
intercourse of their families with the British officers would have 
on their morals. He warned the young men of the dangers of con- 
tamination; but particularly he warned the young women against 
seduction and ruin. He predicted the direful consequences which 
would follow; but, like Cassandra, he prophesied in vain, for the 
young of both sexes were dazzled with the “ pomp and circumstance 
of glorious war,” and seemed bent on their own destruction. Then, 
turning to the British officers, many of whom frequented his church 
as a fit place wherein to mark their victims, he addressed them in 
nearly the following words: “And you, young gentlemen of the 
army, will find, at Jast, that your ‘God damn me,’ and ‘God damn 
my soul,’ will be the truest words which ever came from your 
wretched mouths.” 

As might have been expected, so close, so powerful, and so faithful 
a sermon created a great sensation and much opposition. Tt was an 
exciting subject. So faithful a sermon had seldom been heard since 
Christ preached to the scribes and pharisees. Still, the old people 
sided with the domine, but the young were exasperated against him, 
and, aided by the influence of the army, they were finally triumphant. 
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One morning, the domine, opening his door, found on the stoop, as 
the platform before the front door is called in the Middle States, a 
club, a shoe, a crust of bread, and a dollar. These emblems could 
not be mistaken. The club figured forth what he was to expect, if 
he continued his labors; the shoe told him that he was to walk off; 
the crust was for his provisions on his voyage; and the dollar to pay 
his passage. Hearing of a Dutch ship, in New York, about to sail 
for Holland, he resolved to return to his native country. He repaired 
on board, and sailed in her. About half the passage over, suddenly, 
one night, he was missing. Whether he fell overboard by accident, 
or destroyed himself in a fit of despondency, was never known. The 
old Dutch people loved him tenderly. His predictions had become 
history, believed, alas, too late. For nearly a century there were re- 
ports among the Albanians, that he had been picked up at sea, alive, 
and had requested to be set on shore on a desolate island, and had 
turned hermit; and some even expected his return. 

But let us return to Albany. The population became corrupt, as 
the domine had predicted. More than a dozen of the most ancient 
and respectable families were disgraced, besides many of the com- 
mon people. The fall of one female, in particular, was truly sad 
and deplorable. She was the grand-daughter of an ancient super- 
annuated domine of great respectability and wealth, by the name of 
Lydius, at whose house Col. Schuyler, who commanded the regiment 
was billeted, as other officers were in other respectable families, 
much to their discomfort and disgust ; for they sadly oppressed the 
people, by seizing the wood and provisions brought to market, for 
the use of the troops. In vain the wife of Col. Schuyler warned the 
young lady of her danger. She fell a victim to seduction. ‘The poor 
old grandfather offered her seducer, Capt. Rogers, all his property, if 
he would marry his grand-daughter and remove the disgrace from 
his family ; but he offered in vain,—perhaps the captain was already 
married. She was a proud and high-spirited young lady, of great 
pretensions from her birth and fortune; and the disgrace bereft her 
ofher reason. Her child was still-born. For thirty years, she con- 
stantly sat at the garret window of the house in which she was born, 
anxiously looking down the river for the return of her seducer, who, 
had told her that he was going to Treland, his native country, and 
would return shortly and marry her. When the south wind blew 
up the river, the poor lunatic was in an extacy of joy, expecting 
every moment to see his vessel coming up with him to perform his 
promise. Then she would clap ber hands in a rapture of delight, 
and tears of joy would flow from her eyes, alas, soon to be followed 
with tears of despair and unavailing remorse. The window where 
she sat for thirty long years, hoping against hope, was pointed out to 
my informant by the old Dutch lady above-mentioned. It stood at 
the corner of State and Pearl streets, and was pulled down about 
four years ago to make room for a modern edifice. The false de- 
celver never came. Instead of going to Ireland, he got transferred 
to aregiment at Quebec. When the brother of the deluded frail 
one, Balthazar Lydius, found it out, he publicly vowed revenge on 
the deceiver of his sister, and followed him to Quebec. A friend of 

ogers hastened forward to inform him of his danger, and arrived 
three days before the avenger. Rogers immediately applied for a 
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furlough to go home to Ireland. The cause got wind, and brought 
forth sneers and gibes from the officers of the regiment he had 
joined. Rogers showed he was a man of courage, by challenging 
all of them, and wounding three of them in duels, and thus wiped 
the disgrace from his name; for animal courage is essential to the 
character of a gentleman of the sword—a quality which he shares 
with the bull-dog and game-cock, and is often inferior to either. If 
he have animal courage, he may practise every vice, and be a man 
of honor in the opinion of his companions in arms. But the brave 
soldier dared not look the injured brother in the face, and Rogers 
embarked on the same day on which Lydius arrived, and got off 
with a whole skin. Lydius said he had not the means of following 
him to Ireland, but that if he ever set foot on this continent again, 
he would be the death of the gold-laced villain. He never came, 
Domine Murphy corroborates his account by showing a book, en- 
titled “Memoirs of an American Lady, by the author of ‘ Letters 
from the Mountains’ (Mrs. Grant),” published in 1836 in New York; 
the whole of the edition of which was burned, except thirty copies. 
The story is there related in brief, suppressing the name. 

I can now account for the low state of morals in Albany; I had 
observed it before, but did not know how to account for it. I have 
seen similar results in other parts of this country where armies have 
been stationed for any considerable length of time. Infidelity, pro- 
fanity, intemperance and Sabbath-breaking have lingered around 
such places to the present day. 


War tHe Sport or Rutrrs.—Two poor mortals elevated with 
the distinction of a golden bauble on their heads, called a crown, 
take offence at each other, without any reason, or with the very bad 
one of wishing for an opportunity of aggrandizing themselves by 
making reciprocal depredations. The creatures of the court, and 
the leading men of the nation, who are usually under the influence 
of the court, resolve (for it is theirs) to support their royal master, 
and are never at a lossto invent sume colorable pretence for engaging 
the nation in the horrors of war. Taxes of the most burthensome 
kind are levied, soldiers are collected, reviews and encampments 
succeed, and at last fifteen or twenty thousand men meet on a plain, 
and eoolly shed each other’s blood, without the smallest personal 
animosity, or the shadow ofa provocation. The kings, in the mean 
time, and the grandees, who have employed these poor innocent 
victims to shoot bullets at each other’s heads, remain quietly at 
home, and amuse themselves, in the intervals of balls, hunting 
schemes, and pleasures of every species, with reading at the fireside 
over a cup of chocolate, the despatches of the army, and the news 
in the extraordinary gazette. It may be, we have left a thousand of 
the enemy dead on the field of battle, and only nine hundred of our 
countrymen. Charming news! it was a glorious victory! But before 
you give a loose to your raptures, pause awhile, and consider, that 
to every one of these one thousand nine hundred slain, life was no 
less sweet than it is to you; that to the far greater part of them 
there probably were wives, fathers, mothers, sons, daughters, sisters, 
brothers and friends, all of whom are at this moment bewailing that 
event which occasions your foolish and brutal triumph.—Knor. 
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CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE QUEEN OF ENGLAND. 


In June, 1840, the American Peace Society, in presenting to Queen 
Victoria a volume of the Prize Essays on a Congress of Nations, 
accompanied it with the following letter : 


May it please your Majesty:—The American Peace Society, en- 
couraged by the gracious reception which a letter from them to your 
Majesty’s illustrious predecessor and uncle, William the Fourth, the 
mediator between France and America, met with from him, now 
venture to approach your Majesty, on the same important subject. 

A Congress of Nations, for the settlement of the principles of in- 
ternational law, and the organization of a Court of Nations, to deter- 
mine all cases which may be brought before it, by the mutual consent 
of any two or more contending nations, has been the object of the 
Peace Society ever since its organization; and much has been done 
jn this country, and something in England, and on the continent of 
Europe, toward the accomplishment of this great and benevolent 
design. Incipient steps, leading to the great result proposed, have 
already been taken by the principal powers of Christendom. Medi 
ation and arbitration have had a very happy effect in settling the 
disputes of contending nations, and thereby preventing the horrors 
and calamities of war. Various congresses have convened to settle 
the affairs of nations, after war has tried in vain to settle them; how 
much more conducive to the happiness of mankind it would have 
been, if these congresses had met before these wars, and prevented 
them! Now, our object is, to reduce to rule and permanency that 
which before was only occasional and transient, and to have always 
on hand a body of able jurists, selected from the most enlightened 
nations in Christendom, for the sole purpose of judging and amicably 
settling those cases, which, from time to time, might be brought 
before them, by the mutual consent of the parties concerned. ‘To 
determine the duties of this court, and to lay down and enact some 
simple rules and laws for its government, and to effect a covenant 
between enlightened nations, by which they shall agree to submit to 
the Court of Nations such disputes as have heretofore been submitted 
to occasional congresses and individual umpires, is the object of the 
proposed Congress of Nations. 

It is not to be expected that, in the compass of a letter, the de- 
tails of the plan proposed can be developed ; therefore, the American 
Peace Society has taken the liberty to present to your Majesty a 
volume of Prize Essays on this subject. The peculiar position of 
Great Britain and the United States, which threatens a war between 
two of the most enlightened nations of the world, for an inconsider- 
able portion of wilderness, calls aloud for the examination of a plan, 
calculated to remedy for ever such a state of things. This boundary 
dispute has already been referred to a single umpire, who bas failed 
to reconcile the parties by an award, seemingly designed to please 
both parties, without deciding on the justice of the claims of either. 

here is reason to believe, that had the dispute been submitted to a 
tribunal of able jurists, independent on political relations of either 
party, and unsuspected of partiality, their award would have for ever 
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settled the question to the satisfaction of both parties, and the world 
at large. 

The American Peace Society solemnly appeals to your Majesty in 
favor of bleeding humanity, and the cause of virtue and religion; 
and if your Majesty’s illustrious ancestor, Queen Elizabeth, could 
readily give her assent to the complicated scheme of Henry the 
Fourth of France, we are encouraged to implore your Majesty’s 
attention to a plan, to which the only objection is, its extreme sim- 
plicity. 

With sincere prayers to Almighty God, for the long and prosperous 
reign of your Majesty, and for the health and happiness of both 
yourself and your Majesty’s august consort, the American Peace 
Society tender your Majesty the homage of their profound respect. 

By order of the American Peace Society. 

Wiuiam Crowe .t, Rec. Sec’y. WituiaM Lapp, President. 


THE QUEEN’S REPLY THROUGH HER FOREIGN SECRETARY. 


Foreicn OrrFice, September 3, 1840. 

Srr,—I have laid before the Queen the Address to her Majesty, 
which, on belialf of the American Peace Society, you placed in my 
hands some time ago; and Iam to acquaint you, that her Majesty 
was very graciously pleased to receive the said Address and the 
volume of Prize Essays which accompanied it. 

With reference to the objects of the Society, as developed in your 
letter, and in the Prize Essays, I beg to assure you that her Majesty 
has nothing more at heart than the preservation of peace, and the 
promotion of harmony and friendship among nations. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient, humble servant, 


PALMERSTON. 
Wit.ram Lapp, Esq., Minot, State of Maine. 





A WAR WITH ENGLAND. 


We have lately observed, with grief and alarm, the rise of a war- 
spirit in different parts of our country, and a disposition to brave, if 
not to provoke, a war with the land of our fathers and brethren. 
The excitement in New York respecting McLeod, is well known; 
the legislatures of several States have, in set and strong resolves, 
pledged their entire resources in advance to sustain such a war; and 
reports and speeches in Congress, scattered by a thousand presses 
through the land, have only added fuel to the incipient flame. 

Such indications prove that we have no security against war ; and 
our only hope of continued peace lies, under God, in enlightening 
the public mind on the subject, and in prompting good men every 
where to throw their whole influence on the right side. Would 
they all do this at the right time, they might, with perfect ease and 
certainty, prevent a war in this and every other case. We rejoice 
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that many are disposed to do so; and we quote a few noble and 
cheering specimens. 
DR. CHANNING’S PROTEST. 

Most of our readers will remember, that Dr. Channing delivered 
one of the series of lectures on Peace before our Society in this city 
during the winter of 1838; and when the war-breeze, two years ago, 
blew so fiercely from Maine, it was published with an appropriate 
and eloquent introduction, from which we give the following ex- 
tracts, as equally adapted to the present crisis: 


“Qne would think, that the suggestion of a war with England 
would call forth one strong, general burst of opposing feelings. Can 
a more calamitous event, with the exception of civil war, be imagin- 
ed? What other nation can do us equal harm? With what other 
nation do we hold equally profitable connections? ‘To what other 
are we bound by such strong and generous ties? We are of one 
blood. We speak one language. We have acommon religion. We 
have the noble bond of free institutions; and to these two countries, 
above all others, is the cause of freedom on earth entrusted by Provi- 
dence. A war with England would, to a great extent, sweep our 
ships from the seas, cut off our intercourse with the world, shut up 
our great staples, palsy the spirit of internal improvement, and smite 
with languor, if not death, our boldest enterprises. It would turn to 
the destruction of our fellow-creatures vast resources, which are now 
working out for us unparalleled prosperity. It would load us with 
taxes and public debts, and breed internal discontents with which a 
free government contends at fearful odds in the midst of war. In- 
stead of covering the ocean with the sails of a beneficent commerce, 
we should scour it with privateers, that is, as legalized pirates. Our 
great cities would be threatened with invasion; and the din of indus- 
try in the streets of this metropolis would be stilled. And all this 
would come upon us at a moment, when the country is pressing for- 
ward to wealth, greatness and every kind of improvement, with an 
impulse, a free, joyous activity,which has no parallel in the history of 
the world. And these immense sacrifices are to be made for a tract 
of wild land, perhaps not worth the money, which it has cost us 
within a few weeks past, if we take into account the expenses of 
Maine, and the losses which the whole country has suffered by in- 
terruption of trade. 

“But this is not all. We are not to suffer alone. We should in- 
flict in such a war deep wounds on England, not only on her armed 
bands, on her rich merchants, on her wide-spread interests, but on 
vast numbers of her poor population, who owe subsistence to the 
employment furnished by the friendly intercourse of the two coun- 
tries. Thousands and ten thousands of her laborers would be re- 
duced to want and misery. Nor would it be any mitigation of these 
evils to a man of humanity, that we were at war with the government 
of England. 

“And this is not all. A war between these countries would be 
felt through the whole civilized world. The present bears no re- 
semblance to those half-barharous ages, when nations stood apart, 
frowning on one another in surly independence. Commerce is 
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binding all nations together; and of this golden chain England and 
America are the chief links. The relations between these countries 
cannot become hostile, without deranging, more or less, the inter- 
course of all other communities, and bringing evils on the whole 
Christian world. 

“Nor is this all. War can hardly spring up between two great 
countries, without extending beyond them. This fire naturally 
spreads. The peace of nations is preserved by a kind of miracle, 
The addition of a new cause of conflict is always to be dreaded; but 
never more than at this moment, when communities are slowly ad. 
justing themselves to a new order of things. All nations may be 
drawn into the conflict, which we may thoughtlessly begin; and if 
so, we shall have to answer for wide and prolonged slaughters, from 
which we should recoil with horror, could they be brought plainly 
before our eyes. 

“ And these evils would be brought on the world at a moment of 
singular interest and promise to society; after an unparalleled dura- 
tion of peace; when a higher civilization seems to be dawning on 
Christendom; when nations are every where waking up to develop 
their own resources ; when the conquests of industry, art and science 
are taking the place of those of war; when new facilities of inter- 
course are bringing countries from their old, unsocial distance into 
neighborhood; and when the greatest of all social revolutions is 
going on, that is, the elevation of the middling and laboring classes 
of the human race. ‘To throw the firebrand of war among the na- 
tions at this period, would be treason against humanity and civiliza- 
tion, as foul as was ever perpetrated. The nation which does this, 
must answer to God and to society for very criminal resistance to 
the progress of the race. Every year, every day of peace is a gain 
to mankind, for it adds some strength to the cords which are draw- 
ing the nations together. And yet, in the face of all these motives to 
peace, we have made light of the present danger. How few of us 
seem to have felt the infinite interests, which a war would put in 
jeopardy? Many have talked of national honor, as duellists talk of 
their reputation ; a few have used language worthy of a mob making 
a ring to see a fight. Hardly any where has atone worthy of the 
solemnity of the subject been uttered. National honor! This has 
been on our lips; as if the true honor of a nation did not consist in 
earnest, patient efforts for peace, not only for its own sake, but for 
the sake of humanity; as if this great country, after a long history 
which has borne witness to its prowess, needed to rush to battle to 
prove itselfno coward! Are we still in the infancy of civilization ? 
Has Christianity no power over us? Can a people never learn the 
magnanimity of sacrifices to peace and humanity ? 

“We have Christians among us, not a few. Have they been true 
to themselves and their religion, in the present agitation of the ques- 
tion of war? Have they spoken with strength and decision? Have 
they said, We will take no part in a rash, passionate, unnecessary 
war? Or have they sat still, and left the country to parties and 
politicians? Will they always consent to be the passive tools of the 
ambitious or designing? Is the time never to come, when they 
will plant themselves on their religion, and resolve not to stir an inch 
in obedience to the policy or legislation of the men of this world? 
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Governor Ettsworrts, of Connecticut, echoes the general senti- 
ment of the wise and good through New England, when, after ac- 
knowledging the receipt of resolutions from the governor of Maine, 
and expressing his confidence that his own State “ will not be tardy 
in meeting any unavoidable crisis,” he adds: 


“ Nevertheless, as an individual, I must declare my decided oppo- 
sition to awar. I cannot contemplate such an event without sorrow 
of heart. It is quite too late for Christian nations to settle their dif- 
ficulties in a field of battle, much less a question of boundary. The 
rancor and heat of conflict will not enable the parties to discern the 
points of difference more clearly, or awake or cherish a placable 
desire of accommodation. We would fain indulge the hope, that 
the matter may be yet arranged, through mutual concession, pecu- 
niary compensation, or the arbitrament of some foreign power. This 
nation certainly does not need a war to establish her character for 
martial prowess, or ability to maintain her rights. A pacificator, 
whoever he may be, will richly deserve our gratitude.” 


Tue Pertopicat Press.—* This nation,” says the N. Y. Evening 
Post, “of all nations upon the earth, should be the Jast to think of 
going to war. It professes a superior degree of intellectual refine- 
ment. It boasts greater advances in policy and the science of govy- 
ernment than the rest of the world. It is proud of its institutions, 
founded in justice, and designed to extend the benefits of civil and 
religious liberty to every human being. The chief glory of sucha 
nation should be the establishment of friendly feelings, mutual sym- 
pathies, concord and good-will. Its brightest distinction is not the 
triumphs of its arms, but of its arts; not the enthronement of force, 
but of moral power and right; not the destruction of life and happi- 
ness, but the security and elevation of the mass of men. But war is 
opposed to all this. Its first act is an invasion of human right, its 
discipline is that of despotism, its inevitable effects are crime and wo. 
We do not believe, that war, in the present condition of mankind, 
is at all times to be avoided; yet we believe it becomes a moral and 
intelligent people to strive to put it off as long as it may. Itis at 
best a dangerous and desperate resort. The United States and Eng- 
land have reached a point of elevation where they should throw aside 
the savage spirit and practices of their ancestors. There are nobler 
conquests than those of the sword, and higher and holier aims than 
national aggrandizement. The world is awakening to loftier notions 
of honor and glory. A better era is beginning to dawn upon the 
hearts of the people, and upon the counsels of their rulers. New 
influences are making themselves felt in the workings of government 
and society. Brute force is retiring before the energy of enlightened 
intellect. Over all classes of men, a spiritual illumination is spread- 
ing; they commence to recognize the superior worth of mind and 
virtue ; and are adjusting their relations and habits to a better order 
of civil existence. Shall their hopes go out as dreams of the morn- 
ing? Shall the swelling stream which is bearing the nations on to 


r « ° 
suture of developments, be turned from its course, or put back for 
many years ?” 


“We are shocked,” says the Salem Gazette, in quoting the above 
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paragraph, “at the indifference with which the prospect of a war 
seems to be regarded by the public press and the community. We 
should have thought that the bare mention of the event would have 
been met by a universal burst of indignation and horror. War is a 
state so full of evil, so anti-democratic in its tendency, so fraught 
with injustice, rage, cruelty and rapine, and so fruitful in wide-spread 
and lasting distress, that it can be looked upon only as the greatest 
of curses. It is a curse to the commercial prosperity, to the public 
honor, to the domestic peace, to the moral feelings of the parties to 
it. It is a brutal and barbarous resort, below the dignity of human 
nature, and a disgrace to civilization.” 





PECUNIARY FOLLIES OF THE WAR-SYSTEM. 

The Boundary Question —The whole territory in dispute between 
us and England, comprises about seven million acres, two millions 
of which, worth not more at most than $1,000,000, were awarded by 
King William of Holland to Great Britain, and for which a pretty full 
equivalent was to be given us in a strip of land, three miles wide, 
and including a fort erected by us during the last war, across the 
whole northern line of Vermont and New York. Had Maine con- 
sented to that award, she might have received, as a sort of douceur, 
government lands in Michigan worth some millions; but her refusal 
has lost her al] that, and has also cost her and the country a million 
or two more already. She has been keeping an armed posse on the 
disputed territory, at an annual expense of $50,000 ; a measure which 
its very supporters now admit to have been useless. 


Florida War.—Probably one or two millions, offered in the spirit 
of peace, would have bought out all the Indians in Florida; but 
besides the forty millions, or more, already wasted in that cruel and 
contemptible war, we find our Secretary of War urging Congress 
forthwith to make the following appropriations for its prosecution: 


For the Quarter-master’s department, . . . . « + 6 « 6 « « « $1,000,000 


‘¢ 666 ~Commissary-General’s subsistence, . . . « « © © «© e « « 222,421 
‘* pay of one thousand five hundred mounted volunteers, . . . « + 489,010 
cc % five hundred foot volunteers, . . . 2 + © © © «© « © « 77,206 
oe ‘¢ arrears for Florida militia in 1840, . °* . . »« «© « « « 221,244 
eu ‘© for a battalion of Georgia volunteers in 1840, . . . . 38,446 
“‘ the ordnance department, . . . . 2 «+ « +e « © © © © © © 90,00 
“ @ ‘mpedical Gepertmiemt, «ss ce tet we eee eh ell 16,000 

$2,094,327 





Non-Reststance Socrety.—Our position in reference to this So- 
ciety we had supposed to be well understand. Our sole aim is the 
abolition of war between nations ; and as our constitution restricts us to 
this single object, we cannot consistently turn aside from our course 
either to help or to hinder any other enterprise. As a society, We 
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have expressed no opinion, one way or the other, of this new move- 
ment; but simply apprized the public, when disposed to confound 
us with them, that the two societies are entirely distinct. We could 
not do less; and we have had no desire to do more. We would not 
throw a straw in the way of their operations; and we ask in return, 
that we may be left to pursue unmolested our own appropriate object. 
We shall rejoice to see the unretaliating, unresisting spirit of the 
gospel diffused by their influence,—the more, the better; and, should 
war ever come, we should expect to find them the staunchest friends 
of our cause, a Spartan band, ready to throw themselves into the last 
Thermopyle of peace. 





Funps—very much needed at present for objects like the follow- 
ing: 1. For the employment of more persons in our service. We 
have not now the means of pledging a support to a single person in 
any department. 2. For the gratuitous circulation of our periodi- 
cal, which ought to be scattered broad-cast through the land. 3. For 
reprinting works already on hand. We have nine tracts and several 
volumes stereotyped; but they are almost entirely out of print, and 
we have no means of issuing any more. 4, For publishing new 
works. We have several in readiness, and wish especially to furnish 
popular books for schools and juvenile libraries. None of these de- 
partments can be sustained without money. It would cost more than 
six thousand dollars to put a single tract at one cent a piece in every 
family of New England alone, and thirty or forty thousand dollars for 
the whole land, besides a still greater sum to carry on all our other 
Operations aright. We do not ask so much; but cannot the friends 
of peace furnish some ten thousand dollars a year? 





Mr. Lapp’s Tour.—Mr. Ladd’s incessant and excessive labors in 
our cause compelled him, when at Canandaigua, N. Y., to take his 
bed for several weeks. He has since resumed his work ; but he will 
not be able to proceed farther west than Buffalo. We intended 
to give a somewhat extended account of his tour; but we must 
defer it for the present, though our readers will find in a preceding 


article a very interesting sketch from his pen during his present 
tour, 


Our AnnivERsan¥—will occur in Boston during the last week 
in May. Arrangements are in train to render it unusually inter- 


esting. We would invite the attendance of delegates and friends 
from abroad. 
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Mistakes ABOUT THE ApvocaTEe.—The utmost diligence cannot 


always prevent these ; and some of our last, that were expected by 
subscribers in packages, went by mail, not through our own fault. 
If not yet received, they will be found at the post-office. 


London Herald of Peace, for January, 184], received too late for 
extracts or special notice in our present number. Our brethren in 
England are prosecuting their work with vigor; and from their 
mission to France at this juncture, we hope for good results. 


{(>> Donors.—We mean to be prompt in acknowledging their 
favors; but, from causes not always under our control, delay is often 


unavoidable. 


Lowell, in addition, from individuals,...$15 00 
contributed at monthly concert in 


2d Congregational church,..... - 498 
West Chestcr, NV. H., D. Currier, ..... 200 
Benjamin Chase, .....cccseceee 2 00 
PONE GHEE, 6c boccetcsces eens - 200 
Hugh Crombie,.......-.s0« cone 
from other individuals, ........ 16 00 


$20 of which to constitute Rev. 
Bensamin Sarnceant a L. M. 
Am. Peace Soc. 

Chester, N. H., individuals, in part to 
cons. Rev. J. Clement, L. M.,. 18 00 


West Newtury,-.-.--- 95 74 
Geer getowNn, wveeseceesvecers coccccee 4000 
Tpewich, ..ccccccccsecoce neccbecveces 22 00 
Byfleld,.ccccccovscece PITTI TTT 15 00 
Danvers, South, (in addition to S11 be- 
fore) to constitute Rev. Tuomas 
DP, FAR Gs. Bic iae ct cowsee coe 1508 
Salem, Jonathan Nichols,......0.+eee 3 00 
William Chase, ....scccceee eee 200 
Others, ....+. cocccsccccocseece OOOO 
Boston, coccecccccccccccccccceces coos OO 
Amesbury Mills, James Horton, .....- 5 00 
William Chase, ....-ccccecese - 500 
Daniel C. Builey, .....+seeeeees 2 00 
W. J. Boardman,....-sccccsece 2 00 
CRONSTS, avenssccecssosscecese . 31 00 


$20 of which to cons. Rev. Sam- 

vet H. Merritt L. M. 
Athol,Con.Soc., by Rev.R.M.Cuieman, 7 45 
Newburyport, Robert Bayley,..-...... 5 00 

Robert Bayley, Shep cccccccesoee BW 

Others. ocveccees Seeeesecosoveses 16 00 
Leyden, NV. Y. Rev. Reuel Kimball,... 200 
Providence, R. J. Rhode Island Peace 


Socicty, for Advocates, ........ 50 00 
Arstuony B. Arnotp, L. M.,.. 2000 
William Jenkins,........ erevese 1000 
SOG CONG, oc ctccesececdee - 10 00 
Fk Eis SOREN Chv0b4scusvequcece 5 00 
Bs SIGUE, ecdaesecensesiscceccs 5 00 
Benjamin White,.....cccccccce 5 00 
Fe Pet neseceshecus seveee: Sel 
ts SES bi cacesctocawcs - 300 
Royal Chapin,...cccccccccccese 3 00 
BOOED Dis EVGM, seccvesesessiaes 3 00 
Wes a CO, . cetsdaccecccvws - 300 
i, BONE 66etdwedidesvécnncac 3 00 


SB. Hatohedsecccccccsccscsescse BO 
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Providence, John Kingsbury, ......... 3 00 
H. P. Kirnight,...ccccccccccccce - 200 
Wo Us Bs O602 be ccccvccceess 2 00 
James Eames,......scces asevee 8@ 
S. J. Wardwell,..... Secsneseve 2 00 
Warren 8. Green, ........ee0e. 2 00 
WB. Bimmccccccecccsccccccs - 200 
PONS Seine k's cee vevesctessves 200 
Re WB, BGGSs- ccc ccescesecovesece 200 
E. W. Fletcher,.....cccsccecee 200 
F, Salisbury,.....cccecccoccees 200 
Others, ....--cccccccese-e-e-s 29 00 


(Of the above, #21 were from mem- 


bers of the High 8t. Church tocons, 
Rev. Mr.Parker,L.M.and $26 from 
those of Richmond St. Ch. to cons, 
Rev. JonatHan Leavitt, L. M. 
East Bradford, Rev. Mr. Munroe’sch., 5% 
Pownal, Me. E. Thompson and others, 500 
MONE, Ppa dosh tnwies ote seensesees i 66 
Portsmouth, N. H. Charlotte Coues,.. 500 
Samuel Lord, .......cccccccees 3 00 
Brunswick, Me. Rev. T. C. Upham,... 6000 
Portland, Me. Stephen Longfellow, .. 200 
Samuel Fessenden, .......-.+«- 
Hudson, N. Y. Elihu Gifford,......-- . 200 
Troy, NW. Y. a friend,....cccccccseees 30 
Almira Barnes,......e.eceeeees 400 
Jacob Merritt,.....+eseeeeeeees 5 00 
Peterboro’, N. Y.,...eceeccececsecees 244 
Gerrit Smith,........ qpdactunes 5 00 
Cazenovia, N. Y.,.. cccccccccccecess 203 
Syracuse, N. Y.,.ccccccccsecscccccess 10 66 
Auburn, NW. Vig ccccccccccccssccccess 815 
Geneva, NV. Y. Jane Lawrence.....+++ 1 00 
Albany, N. Y., «0. cebvatsnenheinen 1 50 
in Dr. Welch’s congregation, ... 7 69 
Waterford, N. Y., Judge Doe,.....-- . 500 
Utica, NY. Rev. Mr. Fowler's church, 1737 
Rev. Mr. Torrey’s ch.,...-+++++ 3 54 
tocons. Rev. J.G. Fowxer, L.M. 
by ladies of his cong.,....++++++ = 


Hamilton, NV. Y. Rev. L. Fletcher’s ch., 21 





Beverly, Robert Rantoul, Esq., to cons. 
es Joanna Rantout, L.M.... 2000 
|Andover, Peter Smith,....++++e+e0++* y oe 
Rochester, N. Y.,...cccccscscescceee® is 
Batavia, N. V.,...ccccesccececeseee® +o 
Rachel Evans,....++ssssssesss* 
$733 55 
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